office-seekers, who had been starving for places
for many years. General Harrison was a brave,
honest soldier and pioneer, simple in heart and
manners, unspoiled and untaught by politics of
which he had had a good share. He was not a
great man, but he was honorable and well inten-
tioned. He wished to have about him the best
and ablest men of his party, and to trust to their
guidance for a successful administration. But
although he had no desire to invent a policy, or to
draft state papers, he was determined to be the
author of his own inaugural speech, and he came
to Washington with a carefully-prepared manu-
script in his pocket. When Mr. Webster read
this document he found it full of gratitude to the
people, and abounding in allusions to Roman his-
tory. With his strong sense of humor, and of the
unities and proprieties as well, he was a good deal
alarmed at the proposed speech; and after much
labor, and the expenditure of a good deal of tact,
he succeeded in effecting some important changes
and additions. When he came home in the even-
ing, Mrs. Seaton, at whose house he was staying,
remarked that he looked worried and fatigued,
and asked if anything had happened. Mr. Web-
ster replied, "You would think that something
had happened if you knew what I have done. I
have killed seventeen Roman proconsuls." It was
a terrible slaughter for poor Harrison, for the pro-
consuls were probably very dear to his heart. His